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As gently glide the stars through night, 
In hues of beauty traced, 
When nature lives, and seems to light 
The mirror to a soul so chaste— 
So shall the smiles of joy, of love, and mirth, 
Prove the fate of tender hearts on earth. 


As gently chimes the zephyr’s song 
Soft o’cr the verdant plain, 

And genlty flow the streams along 
Their courses to the main— 

So gently greets the lover’s ear, 

The well known voice he loves to hear. 


As gently fall the dews of night, 
While nature sinks to rest, 

And as the rays of morning light 
Drive sorrow from the breast— 
So shall thy sweet and gentle voice, 
In melting tones, the heart rejoice. 


As gently beams the moon’s pale light, 
The wanderer’s path to cheer, 

To chase the gloom of nature’s night 
And check the falling tear— 

Thus, to the loving voice oppressed, 

Thy voice shall give a welcome rest. 


Or, as the eagle soars on high, 

In unambitious flight, 
And as fair science scans the sky, 

And drives through nature’s night— 
So shall that heavenly voice of thine 
Pure passions raise, and thoughts refine. 


G. 
For the Literary Messenger. 
ESSAY 
On the Position and Character of 


WASHINGTON IRVING; 





BY JAMES A. CREIGHTON, 





Delivered before the Irving Institute, at its first An- 
niversary, October 8th, 1840. 


History, aptly termed the fountain of wis- 
dom, is, under no circumstances, so prominent- 


ly useful as when tucning from the noisy detail darkling for a while, it is true;) but.only for a 
of military achievements, she dwells gratefully | time; for after a palsy of a few dim centuries, it | 
over the efforts of the muse, the inspirations of | gathered its unspent strength, and, soaring to 


the artist, or the able compositions of the 
essayist. 

While the peurile and over-heated fancy 
glows and burns, as the false lights of history 
give second life to the daring ambition of a 
Buonaparte, or exalts to immortality the mad 
heroism of the Swedish Charles, the truly pat- 
riotic mind seeks its object in the less dazzling 
but far more enduring triumphs of the tuneful 
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Petrarch, the melancholy Tasso or heaven-soar- | 
ing Milton; watches, with David, the progress | 
of “the Crucifixion; is with Buonarotti in the | 
Colliseum; communing in wrapt dreams with | 
the painters and sculptors of earlier Italy; or — 
roams with Titian, as he draws life from nature 
to impress it upon the inanimate canvass; the 
genius of Fielding also excites a smile, as we 
ponder over his mirth-producing narratives; a 
tear, unbidden, swells in the cloistered cells of | 
the heart, as a well-earned tribute made to the | 
rich prose of Mackenzie, as we scan the pages 
of his “Man of Feeling; while burning along 
the soul, rich emotions pour their hot streams, 
as tyranny stands rebuked, in tones louder than 
the clash of contending legions, in the scorching 
satire of a Junius. 

“Show me the literature of a nation,” (writes 
Gibbon,) “and I will know whether, in the 
march of empire, she exercises benevolent or 
evil sway.” How strikingly is the remark 
made true, in a critical examination of the past! 
Let us muse over it for a moment, that, in scan- 
ning its frequent pages, we may deduce a mor- 
al fitting the subject, and illustrating the after 
desigus of the positions now assumed. 

When the glory of Republican Greece was 





at its zenith; when the arms of Athens spread 
her power over the shores washed -by the blue 
waters of AZgean, her literature was commen- 
surate with the grandeur of her military re- 
nown. ‘The fervid tunefulness of her poets gave 
a lustre to the pride of arms; the genius of her 
statesmen withered the wide-spread power of 
the Persian despot; and the wisdom of the Areo. 





pagii placed them as burning stars in the march | 
of the world’s renown. Power, poetry, and | 
philosophy conspired to make her what she was | 
when Pericles ruled in her councils, and Mil- | 
tiades led her soldiers to conquest. The school | 
room of nations, they came to her to learn the | 
arts of war and peace; and the maxims of the 

sages of Athens were regarded as the oracles | 
of Minerva. ‘To this little hill-crowned com. 
monwealth is the world indebted for those 
mighty examples that gave energy to the efforts | 
of a Sydney and a Hampden, and taught the 
Emmet of green Erin to waste his. blood on 
the scaffold rather than live a slave. To Ath- 
ens, too, are we to turn with grateful pleasure, 
as the land of a Euripides, a Sophocles, and a 
Demosthenes; the two first the pride of the 
Drama; the latter, the pride of Oratory. 

If we advance with the parallel through the 
opening pathway of succeeding ages, the use- 
fulness of literature is rendered still more appa- 
rent. Darting like sun-rays out from the bar- 
barism that overshadowed the world when the 
freedom of Greece was lulled to sleep in the 
embrace of voluptuons indolence, and when the 
fierce Goth, and fiercer Hun, rioted in her pal- 
aces, we see genius flash and burn; (faintly and 


the empyrean, it gorgeously spread, like stars 
in the evening beaven, until the world blazed 
with the effulgence, and the feudal system—the 
military oppressions of the haughty nobles, 
and the ignorance of the vassal were entirely 
destroyed. 

During the time intervening between the 
period first spoken of—the decline of Greece— 
up to the age of the Reformation, the centuries 





passed on sullenly, like storms along a winter 
sky. Poetry was hushed; the chisel of the 
sculptor clicked not upon the marble; the lips 
of the statesman were as rigid as though death 
had sapped the fountain stream of life; all were 
paralysed; all were palsied. 

War, along sent its iron-clang, down the cur- 
rent of Time; and the history of the period is 


nothing more than a succession of warlike feats, 


brilliant, it must be admitted, but savage in 
every feature; the season of strife and carnage, 
sweating up from the groaning earth, the per- 
secutions of the defenceless, the cry of the widow, 
and the wail of the orphan. It was a Passover 
of blood; and Power came and bathed in it, 
making its sacrifice the veins of human life. 
It was well called the “Iron Age.” 

But with the coming of Luther, the dormant 
spirit of Intellect was awakened. From her 
sleep of centuries she started to renew her reign, 
and give life and peace to the weary nations. 
The lyre of the poet was heard in the plains of 
Provence; the troubadour sang his lay in the 
bower of beauty; the easel of the artist was re- 
placed; and the eye of the painter again glowed 
with the light of his spirit’s fire; and philosophy 
was once more taught in the high places of 
kings,. fearlessly as of old; it was, in short, a 
passing away of Superstition, to make room for 
the benignant influences of Knowledge; and the 
pen gave rule to empires, not the sword, while 
peace went through the world, along all its 
borders. 


So rolled the tide of history, until Thought 
waxed powerful, and its priceless fruits were 
plucked by the band of American freemen. The 
Revolution of ’76 broke upon the ear of Europe, 
like the death-knell of its shivering thrones; and 
Liberty—the combination of thought and ac- 
tion—rose from the womb of Intelligence, upon 
the wandering nations. It was the necessary 


' consequence of Knowledge; for what is Knowl- 


edge, if it does not teach mankind the worthless- 
ness of the gaudy honors of kings, purchased 
at the price of independence? Who can dis- 
trust the inference, with the facts so truthfully 
before us, in the history of our own proud Re- 
public? The event was unlooked for; for Eu- 
rope—sleeping over her rusted sceptres—had 
not then learned that ‘Thought is less powerful 
than chains; and that, like the electric fluid, 
where it.cannot break, it can dissolve the ele- 
ments of oppression. You may bind down a 
people with the appearance of an hundred ar- 
mies; but if thoughtful intelligence be left to 
unshackled circulation, it will prove mightier 
than the agencies opposed to its results. The 
assertion is in keeping with the celebrated axiom 
of Jefferson, that “Error of opinion may be tol- 
erated, if Reason is left free to combat it.” 
Reason will triumph in the struggle, no matter 
how powerful the efforts of its opponent. Our 
own land, and its Republican Institutions, show 
this to be so; and the age-stricken monarchies 
will find it the blight of their longer continu. 
ance, when the people shall more minutely can- 
vass that mockery of power, (so called,) “The 
Divine Right of Kings.” 

If, then, Intelligence be the nurse of national 
renown and prosperity, how gratefully ought 
we to treasure the fame of those who have de- 
voted their lives to the pursuits of literature! 
Toiling anxiously, and rarely meeting with a 
reward, these self-sacrificing laborers in the 
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vineyard of mind having nothing to gaia ex- | 
cept the churlishly awarded recognition of the | 
men of their own times, and the doubt‘ul chan. | 
ces of immortality in the future. While the | 
warrior reposes on his blood-bought laurels, and | 
the wily cemagogue riots in the enjoyment of | 
place and pension, the secluded stu ent steals 
to his solitude, to give the fleeting years of his 
better manhood to the oil of wicnight, and the | 
written beauties of the classic dcad. With him, 
time is nothing; the fulure, every thing. Apart 
from human associations, he sluts his heart 
agaiust those endearing {fellowships that give 
to lite its loveliest pencilings, and make even 
the desert of the world a dwelling for the holier | 
affections. The captivations of the social cir- 
cle, where wit and wine form the clements of 
a seducing festival, have no charm strong enough 
to turn him from the graver ple. sures; the voice | 
of busy commerce, with all it< golden products , 
and juxurious agencies, are as dross, compared — 
with his holier aspirations; the love of woman, , 
all fascinating us it ever is, when beauty lends 
its lures to the spell, and the parted lips breathe | 
their numbers soft as the zephyr nestling in the | 
besom of the flower; this is not potent enough | 
to woo the dweller in an ideal piradise away | 
from the influences of book and pen. ‘The hum 
of the busy multitude touches upon his ear, but 
affects not the current of his thought. Like 
the oriental dreamer, his being is vith the 
throng of life; but the soul—tiic proud, free, 
chain ess, far-reaching soul-—is not o{ the world, 
worldly; it is away reaching into the mysterious , 
unknown; “with an eye that never winks, and 
@ wing that never tires.’ Such is the student. 
Such the man whose toil produced volume is 
too often thrown aside as fit for the soap-chand- | 
ler, or petty grocer, wherewith to wrap up bis | 
wares. Yet if the sapient cr tic who thus dis- | 
poses of labors that he cannot appreciate; if he 
would but pause over the importance of these 
intellectual producers, he would shrink into his | 
own slime, and in examining his own littlcness, | 
would learn to admire the mezit which he would | 
fain despise. 

It was shortly after the flag of Old England | 
had been taught to quail before the stripes and | 
stars; and the land forces of the Republic had | 
fearned the haughty Britons to adinire the foe. | 
men they had considered as chaff in their path 
of victory, that the baffled minions of tyranny, | 
mortified at the defeat of their armies, sought 
consolation in sneering at the mentat condition } 
of the people of America. “Who reads an | 
American book?” was the taunting remark of | 
her cockney scribbiers. For « time the insult | 
was mortifying, and the national spirit was 
aroused. “Who reads an American book?”— | 
the country was young: it had just emerged | 
from the perils of a struggle that had lefi is 
resources crippled, and bleeding. ‘There was 
no time to recover, before the base taunt was 
hurled at our intellectual fame. 


At this crisis, when the loud laugh rang from 
the traducers of American genius, a light ap- 
peared in our hemisphere, that shone with such 
surpassing lustre as to attract the admiration 
and esteem of the Old World. The sage crit- 
ics of England paused over the mental phenom- 
enon, and would fain have derided it; but the 
effulgence was too powerful, and extorted ad- 
miration from the bitter enemies of our rising 
intellectual glory. Need I say that the all-de- 
serving subject of so much forecd esteem, was 
one whom Ameriea delights to honor?—one 
whose name has given ehiracter to our Liter- 
ary Institute? Yes, gentlemen, the American 
author who repelled the taunt of arrogant pride, | 











Book,” “The Alhambra,” and “History of Ore- 


gon;”. even Wasuincron Inving—the pride of 


American authorship, and equal of the classic 
Addison. ‘To hin, more than to any of her 
other writers, is the Republic indebted for her 
literary renown, ‘I'rue, the genius of Cooper 
has given interest to the traditions of the land, 
and interwoven a thread of refined romance 
with the rude habits of the Aboriginees. ‘True, 
also, nat the philosophy of Jefferson, and the 
science of Franklin; the clear mind of Ritten- 
house, and classic «loquence of Wirt; the over- 
whelming oratory o! Patrick Henry, and logi- 
cal analysis of Judge Muarshail have made the 
American name a theme for culogizing among 
the wise and great of other realms; but to 
Wa:nincton Irvinc are we indebted for the 
greatest, because the first triu' uph; fur he it was 
who hurled back the sneer of envious calumny, 
and taught all the world that an American book 
could rival the grace of the betore unrivalled 
Addison, and possess all the charms of the fig- 
urative McKenzie. He it was who robbed 
England of her pride of literary dominion, and 
claimed for his country, through him, the re- 
spect which is due to genius. It was reserved 
for him to be the pioneer of our intellectual 
greatness; and like the wiclder of the rod that 
brouglit water from the flint of the desert, he 
poured into the hearts of his fellow-freemen a 
tide of joyous emotions——a combination of pride 
that America was so honored—and_ self-gratu- 
lations, at being his countrymen, Clear and 
perspicuous, sufficiently ornate, yet never sink- 
ing to the common place, the subjects illus- 
trated by his matchless powers of description 
flow smoothly to the comprchension of the 
simplest reader; never failing to interest, alike 
for the happy tact displayed in the choice of the 
theme, as well as for the rare qualitv of the 
drapery. ‘i 

It was the grace and dignity of his earlier 
efforts that won for him, fiom the proud excla- 
sives of British criticism, the name by which 
we are proud to distinguish him—the “ Ameri- 
can Addison.” Nor is the parallel a forced 


one; the great founder of the classic age of 


English literature, entered upon his dominion 
ata period when the compositions giving char- 
acter to the Anglo-Saxon language were labor- 
iously ub-truse, or ridiculously funciful. “Like 
the transcendant talent of the German school 
of the present day, literature went forth like a 
knight clad in mail, sceking adventures where 
most likely to encounter peril.” 

‘To the clear mind of Addison, the absurdity 
of the period was obvious; and he struck on that 


| path in following which he has rendered im- 


mortal his own name, and given glorious ascend- 
ency tothe language of his country. So also 
with Wasuineton Invinc. He entered upon 
the possession of his glorious yifts at a time 
when the same fault was discernable in the 
literary taste of the age. Various in his range, 
he dwelt, like the bee of Hybl:, on every flower 
in the literary garden; extracting sweets where- 
with to astonish the world. But his spirit took 
a loftier flight, and we find him exploring the 
traditions of the gallant Moors, wandering 
among the decayed glories of stately Granada, 
and picturing the mournful fortunes of the 
princely Abencenages. ‘The poctry of his na- 
ture accorded brilliantly with the adaptation of 
his subject. The history of the Moors, from 
the time when the eye of rapacious Spain rest- 
ed longingly upon their fertile territories, up to 
the conquest of Granada, furnishes a theme for 
the wildest conceptions of the poet; and well 
has Wasutnron Irving executed the task; for 


was he whose name gives you a name as an in- | Granada, even in ruins, stands out beautifully 
tellectual Association; the author of “The Sketch | through the mists of time, and the mind’s eye 
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of every reader ranges through the now voice-. 
less balls of the Alhambra, the former home of 
a warrior race of kings. 

But, not among the Jegends of this unfortu- 
nate people docs the fame of our great country- 
man alone remain, We find him tracking the 
path of the adventurous hunter, as he scales the 
frowning summits of the great chain of hills 
that stretch along our westcrn border; or des- 
cribing the progress of the holy Missionary of 
the cross, as he goes the herald of glad tidings 
to the red man of Oregon. Who, that reads 
his “Astoria,” can fail to be struck with the 
gorgeous description of the Rocky Mountains, 
and the calm tranquility that hangs over the 
vales of the Columbia, as it wears away in 
noisy majesty tothe embrace of the Pacific? 
Proud effort of a matchless mind!—like the 
vast region of which it gives a record, it bears 
the stamp of originality, of a grandeur above 
the litthness that surrounds, but bclongs not to 
it. And like stern hills that throw their shad- 
ows upon the slopes of the Oregon, this com- 
position of the great master of Aincrican litera- 
ture is destined to an enduring immortality. 

When the pigmies of political growth shall 
have become as dust in the pathway of Time, 
the writings of Wasnincrox Irvine will be 
green ina fadeless youth, like the poctry of the 
blind old man of Chios; or the harangucs of the 
eloquent Roman. 7 

Little more remains to be said; nor am I com- 
petent to the task of properly describing the 
claims which he has upon the reverent regards 
of the people of which he isan illustrious mem. 
ber. He is yetenjoying the blessings that flow 
from the proper applicat.on of powers divinely 
given. And his country andthe world have 
yet to receive from him many tokens of his 
ever vigorous intellect. Long may he live, te 
wear the civic crown which the’ world has 
awarded him. And when the angel of Death 


| shall summon him hence, it will be said of him, 


as was sung of the patriot martyr of Greece, 
that he was 


“One of those few immortal names 
That were not born to die.” 





——__— 
The following lines have been received by us 
from some unknown correspondent, in answer 
to a poem on the same subject, published in our 
last number. We cannot withhold their publi- 
cation, (however ungallant towards the ladics) as 
the author speaks with a warmth that he could 
only possess from having suffered what he de- 
picts. Pitying his disappointment, we are in- 
clined to compassion, and insert his poem as a 
warning to those who have been so successful- 
ly practising deceit on such tender and suscep- 
tible hearts as “Rialto’s.” kp, 
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WOMAN’S LOVE. 


The words are false—that woman’s heart 
Is true—forever true; 

And that her lips no words impart 
Which any harm could do. 

Let her who never did deceive, 

The truth of words like these believe. 


The words are false—that woman’s love 
Flows pure and unalloyed, 

An emblem of the truth above, 
That cannot be destroyed. 

Deceit is ready at command; 

Deceit is shown on every hand. 
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The words are false—that she will cling 
‘To him whom first she chose; 
And that new passions daily spring 
Hler lover to enclose. 
While be is greeted with a kiss, 
Another asks—’tis not amiss. 











The words are false—that woman feels 
The griefs that others bear; 
For oft her very smile reveals 
How little she would care 
To blight the prospects of a man, 
That she may carry out some plan. 


The words are false—that woman’s smile 
Is always what it seems; 

One ho!ds her heart a little while, 
When first of love she dreams— 

But soon some other beau is seen, 

Whose charms destroy the golden dream. 


Then tell me not that she will prove 
Eternally the same; 

For I have known a woman’s love, 
And well might curse its name: 

While heaven sparkles in her eye, 

Deccit is breathed in every sigh. 


Truc, there are women who would scorn 
‘l’o tamper with the heart; 
Whose gentle spirits ne’er were born 
To use a poisoned dart. 
Ah! such an one who would not ask?— 
A woman’s love without a mask! 


I do not brand th’ entire race; 
Nay, this I dare not do; 
For I can read in woman’s face 
If she be false or true: 
Let her who knows that she is meant, 
Believe these words, and quick repent. 


RiatrTo. 








For the Literary Messenger. 
PUBLIC VIRTUE. 


That the absence, or decrease of public virtue 
is, in many instances, the cause of the declen- 
sion and fall of nations and governments, is an 
axiom from which few or none will dissent. 
Yet there are other cases on record on which 
such an unanimity of opinion could not be ob- 
tained. To a few of these, and such others as 
may be recalled to mind, in a cursory retrospect 
of history, will I advert in the course of this 
brief sketch. In glancing over the pages of 
ancient, as well as modern history, we find 
strong and convincing evidence to support the 
truth of what [ have asserted, in the many 
forcible examples which are there presented to 
our minds. 


The extensive empire created by the pre-em- 
inent genius and perseverance of the elder Cy- 
rus, continued to preserve its possessions, as 
well as the purity of its government, during 
the several reigns which immediately succeed- 
ed that of the great conqueror. When the 
decrease of public virtue was observed in the 
venality which was exhibited in almost every 
measure of the government, and pervaded every 
ramification of the empire, integrity, industry, 
and public morals became very lax; and the 
vigorous discipline established on the eve of 
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victory, and confirmed by the subsequent ex- 


perience of a man who, in the subjugation o! 
nations and empires never encountered a decid- 
ed repulse, was disregarded. And that nation 
once so formidable—once victorious in every 
conflict, when marshalled under the guady 
standards of Xerxes and Mardonius—was held 
in check at Thermopyl~, and defeated; and in 
a great measure annihilated at Salamis and 
Plate, by a mere handful of Athenians and 
Spartans. Thus did it degenerate, while prov- 
ince after province assumed the standard of re- 
volt, and re-established their independence, un- 
til it was overrun, and finally conquered by 
Alexander. Thus fell Persia; and in the cause 
of her fall, presented an unerring example, 
which the fate of subsequent nations has shown 
to have been unappreciated, or disregarded. 

Greece was destined soon to follow in the 
course of her predecessors. While defended 
and supported by the splendid achievements; 
the heroic exploits of her matchless command- 
ers; enlightened by the profundity of her re- 
nowned mathematicians; the great wisdom of 
her philosophers; and the immortal productions 
of her pocts and historians—she was the lead- 
ing star in the galaxy of the ancient world. 
But her brilliance soon began to wane, and ere 
long was extinguished by the resplendance of 
another orb. 


The laws of Lycurgus were discarded; and 
the code of Draco, or the less severe maxims of 
Solon were almost forgotten; while the eloquence 
of Demosthenes, and the patriotism of Phocion, 
were unable to stem successfully the rapid cur- 
rent of corruption. 


Thus, Greece soon ceased to be the cradle of 
ancient liberty, and the cabinet of classic lore. 
The altar of freedom was desecrated by the 
hand of the aristocrat; and the halls of justice 
were supplanted by the arbitrary will of the 
tyrant. ‘The fall of the Grecian Republics was 
evidently hastened, and consummated by the 
decline of public virtue, consequent upon the 
rapid spread of corruption, and its attendant 
enervations. ‘The example of the fall of Greece 
was not sufficient to deter even its conquerors 
from pursuing the same seductive road to 
ruin. 

Rome, during the earlier ages of the Com- 
monwealth, when public virtue and private in- 
tegrity were co-existent with her steady march 
to empire, must be regarded as the first among 
the nations of that epoch. But, although the 
achievements of her consuls, and the valor of 
her soldiers enhanced her possessions, and re- 
dounded to the glory of her arms, they bore 
along with them the germ which proved to be 
the prolific source of her downfall. The spoils 
of the conquered nations enriched the hoary 
veterans who had composed her ‘invincible’ le- 
gions; and their effeminate descendants inhcrit- 
ed little of the spirit of a Cincinnatus or Lucul- 
lus. Universal luxury, and the pride and am- 
bition of her military leaders created internal 
dissensions and struggles which paved the way 
for the establishment of an arbitrary despotism 
by the Cesars, upon the ruins of the Common- 
wealth; while that nation which had carried its 
victorious arms to the remote quarters of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and established its power in the 
strong-holds of Africa, was unable to enforce 


























age—when and where the decrease of ;ublic 
virtue likewise wrought the downfall of nations 
and governments. 

Venice once boasted of a Republican govern- 
ment; of being the only depository of that sys- 
tem—that ‘jewel’ which had illuminated the 
soil of Attica in the days of Pericles, and been 
the object of all the efforts of Epimanondas—a 
solitary link in the great chain of human free- 
dom. She then had an elective magistrate; and 
all that then constituted a free government. 
She was then regarded as the great commercial 
emporium of Europe, and the western world. 
But that which served to render her ostensibly 
great and power/ul, was, in reality, the very 
aliment of her destruction. 

The graphic narrative of the adventures and 
discoveries of the celebrated Marco Polo—par- 
ticularly his glowing descriptions of the Orien- 
tal countries, and the great wealth they con- 
tained, excited universal interest. The ships 
of Venice, which had, previous to that period, 
scarcely ever ventured any distance from the 
western coasts, soon covered the eastern seas, 
and penetrated even to China, and the Eastern 
Islands; and from thence carried their rare and 
valuable productions to the European markets, 


where they brought an exorbitant price. The 
Venician merchants became rich. Wealth 


flowed into their treasury; and ere long that 
Republic which had been embraced within the 
walls of a single city, hcld possession of all the 
isles of the Mediterranean; and displayed her 
flag in sight of the Ottoman capital. She was 
then in the zenith of her power and glory. But 
a change in her situation was soon to take place. 
Excessive wealth engendcred almost universal 
corruption and depravity. The enterprizing 
merchants of the “Rialtoian city” became vol- 
uptuous citizens, or heartless demagogues. 

Venician power fled with the decline of pub- 
lic and private virtue. She was no longer able 
to contend against the Turks and her neigbor- 
ing rivals. Her rule was once more confined to 
the limits of a single city; and in that she could 
not maintain and preserve her former strength, 
vor her pristine government. Her Doge be- 
came a hereditary despot; her merchants petty 
aristocrats; her Republic a monarchy—she fell! 
Where is her former splendor now! Let his. 
tory answer. 


Spain, prior to the discovery of America, and 
even as late as the reigns of Charles V, and 
Philip IT, possessed an energetic and settled 
government. She was not only regarded as, 
but positively was, one of the most potent na- 
tions of Europe. But the great wealth which 
she derived from the New World, produced a 
deleterious effect upon her prosperity and 
wealth. Her people ceased, in a great measure, 


| fo pursue the ordinary and regular vocations of 


life; by the pursuit of which alone, can a nation 
become truly prosperous and independent; and 
sought by a single hazardous adventure to gain 


that wealth which should require an ordinary 
life-time to amass. 


_ This gambling spirit—this declension of pub- 
lic as well as private virtue, znd morals—grad. 


ually wrought her downfall. She is no longer 


the proud and potent nation she was of yore. 
Wrecked by internal broils, and endless dissen- 
sions, she has at different times become the 


the allegiance of its dependent provinces; or | Prey of the rapacity of the Algerines; and the 
repel the inroads of the neighboring Barba. | viclim of the ambition of Buonaparte; and the 

| eupidity and jealousy of mngland. She is now 
The history and fate of Egypt, Carthage, | the theatre ofan inhuman struggle, which has 
Tyre, &c., furnish ample evidence in support of , raged without intermission for perhaps ten 
the asseveration that the decline of public vir- | years. The enly object which can possibly be 
tue operated in favor of the destruction of the gained by its prolongation, is, a change in her 


rians. 


ancient governments. 
ancient world, to revert to the history of a later 


We will now leave the | powerless dynasty. 


Horatiovs. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Literary Messenger. 
SNOW. 


Bright evanescent snow! again thou’st come, 
And thrown thy fleecy mantle wide o’er earth; 
Brvad plains, brown hills, and rugged rocks are 

wrapt 
Close in thy folds. Like a dull pall, thou’st 
turned 
All into whiteness—solemn, cold, and still. 
And yet I love thee, beauteous, bright snow! 
Now, that the clear, cold moon looks down on 
thee, 
Thou’st smiled thyself to gems. Man digs up 
none 
Such diamonds from the earth, to grace his halls, 
As thou dost bring, to scatter like loose chaff 
On winter’s dismal brow. 


Look! see how bright! 
Methinks eyes once so loved, now closed, look 
out 
Upon us from beneath thy solemn veil, 
And seem t’ invite us to their resting place; 
All is so still and calm. 


But canst thou tell 

Where thou hast been, thou changeful, briliiant 
thing, 

Since thy Creator spoke thee into being, 
And sent thee to his earth to do his will? 
Didst ever hang in dew-drops in old Eden, 
To kiss the guileless feet of her whose smile 
Did make it glad, where all was happiness? 
Wast thou, when the great deep was broken up, 
And mankind doomed to one promiscuous grave? 
And didst thou ever join to form the bow 
That promises thou’lt ne’er come thus again? 
Hast thou e’er hung upon the mountain top, 
Untouched, save by the eagle-bird, 
Where sounds no Alpine horn its pious note, 
And nourished tiny flowers on thy cold breast,* 
To give back to the sun his rainbow tints? 
Didst e’er descend in fearful avalanche, 
And bury up the industry of years; 
And warm hearts too, beneath thy chilly weight? 
But still thou answerest not, 


To see thee thus, 

And hear thy merry crimping sound when 
pressed, 

As if thou didst complain in music tones— 
Thou seem’st incapable of harm; too pure 
For earth, as it is now, stained deep with sin. 
And yet, thou, too, must feel pollution’s touch! 
Then, like a sullied soul, thou must be drawn 
Away from earth, unto thy native heaven, 
E’er thou canst blaze in this thy purity. 


JANE. 


*This idea is founded on the acknowledged 


) sume their glittering aspect for the eventual 
issue. But what may that issue be! We de-|- 


sire that its final results may fulfil the measure 
of our most sanguine anticipations; yet, how 
often are the brightest scenes changed into 
those of abject despondency, and our prognos- 
tications of future bliss, into the dismal notes of 
misery! Such is the uncertainty of fate. 


It was the correct remark of some writer, 
that “We know not what time may bring forth;” 
for the past we care not. If we have misap- 
‘plied our time, it cannot be recalled, that we 
may again possess the advantages which we 
had formerly neglected to secure. The receipt 
of this communication may find its readers in 
the possession of that imaginary pre-science 
which enables us to look forward to the many 
brighter days that we yet hope to enjoy in the 
summer of life. Yet, arrogant seer! thou may’st 
yet deceive us! He on whose cheek the bloom 
of health now rests, and who most enjoys the 
the diversified charms of life, may—strange as 
it seems—be the first to fall by the hand of the 
“destroyer, death!” That such may not be the 
case, we fervently hope. Yet our sighs will not 
avert the decrees of nature’s God. 

Horatious. 





For the Literary Messenger. 


DISSIPATION. 


“The ruling passion—be it what it will; 
The ruling passion conquers reason still.” 
The ruling passion—be it what it may, 
Governs all others with imperial sway. 


This, I believe, is applicable to the whole race 

















of mankind, while they remain in an anregen- 
erated state; each seeking to gratify, in every 


| stage of life, the predominant passion. Per- 


haps no single one rules more supremely over 
the young and inconsiderate, than the love and 
| pursuit of the whirling passions of dissipation; 
| the consequences of which often prove to be as 
extensive in their evil, as the circle of its influ- 
ence. In the whirl of dissipation, all regard to 
principle or religion is forgotten; and even the 
| obligations of honor are sumetimes swept away 
| by it. The mind, by being under the dominion 
| of caprice, becomes gradually insensible to its 
| OWN Importance, and neglects the improvement 
| of those talents which are bestowed for the 
| wise and noble purposes of rendering us agree- 
able in domestic, and useful in civil and relig- 
_ious society. And what do we gain by sacri- 
ficing at the shrine of folly that which might 
_ have become wisdom to direct us to never end- 
ing pleasures! May we not presume it was 


fact that the color in mountain snow is produced | this state that the prophet had in view when he 


by immumerable little flowers. 





For the Literary Messenger. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


How well do these words accord with the re- | but vexation of spirit. 
viving ardor of youthful fancy! ‘They convey | 


said, “They sow the wind, and they shall reap 
| the whirlwind?” 

The whirlwind represents the agitated, toss- 
_ ed, and afflicted soul, which looks back, in the 
| hour of adversity and judgment, and beholds a 
life spent in vanity, which reaps him nothing 
‘TEMPERANCE. 





an impulse to the heart which serves to render | 
every thing around us pleasing and delightful. | 
We revel for a while in the musings of our | 
new-born fancy; we have passed through life | 
unscathed; the storms of the past year have 
beaten upon us, and we remain unhurt; and we | 


confidently imagine that one year more will | Oh! stranger; oh! stranger; why wander 
pass over our heads, and find us the same cheer- | no” } ger; why you 


ful youths that we are at present. But alas! | An exile from Hope, and a captive of Fear? 
how far from the sad reality may such ardent Why wander, and tremble, and sigh in despair? 
and promising anticipations of the future turn | Oh! cannot some kind one thy fortune repair? 
out to be! Our prophetic imaginations depict 


, You speak of : : . 
the brightness of our romantic hopes, and as- Nr a home, and you speak of kind 


For the Literary Messenger. 


THE STRANGER’S HOME, 


BY F. W . 


























Across the broad ocean, on far distant lands: 
Oh! where, oh! where is thy home? 


Oh! is it in the isle in yon dark rolling sea, 
Where riches abound with the merry, and glee; 
Where happiness smiles on the great and the 
small, 
And luxury sleeps in the laps of them all? 
Where the noise of the hammer and deep-sound- 
ing bell 
Tell the home of the learned; is it there you 
would dwell? 
Not there, not there is my home. 


Beyond the wide main there’s another fair land; 
‘The people, united, all live in one band; 
The richest of fruits in abundance there grow, 
And the pearl, and the diamond spontaneously 
glow; 
And gold is contained in the river’s deep foam; 
Is it there, is it there, that, oh! stranger’s, thy 
home? 
Not there, not there is my home. 


Or is it away in the forest’s deep gloom, 
Where Peace and Contentment and Innocence 
bloom? 
The home of the free, and the land of the brave’ 
Where death has no sting, and no terrors the 
rave? 
Where freely the deer and the buffalo roam? 
Oh! stranger; oh! stranger, is it there thy home’ 
It is there; it is there, my home. 





inne 





For the Literary Messenger. 
THE THRUSGH. 


Written on passing a bush when the old Thrush flew 
from her nest. 





BY F. W . 








Stay, timid bird; fly not away; 
Again thy nest review; 

My hands were never made for prey, 
To barm or injure you. 


Stay, timid bird; fly not away; 
Do not forsake thy nest; 

It needs thy genial warmth—O stay! 
Securely you may rest. 


Stay, timid bird; fly not away; 
Your fears are all untrue; 
Return, return, without delay, 

Parental care renew. 


Stay, timid bird; I would not harm 
A thing so sweetly fair, 

I love too well the sacred charm 
That’s borne on evening air. 


Thy mellow song I love too well, 
Which oft has touched my ear; 

I love that deep, enraptured spell— 
Oh! ’tis most sweet to hear. 


Stay, timid bird; fly not away; 
Nor seek the distant wood; 
Oh! list; and natur’es call obey, 

To rear thy little brood. 
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PuitovocicaL Institute CeELesration.—Ac- 
cording to previous announcement, the thir- 
teenth Anniversary of this Institute was cele- 
brated in Philo Hall, on Tuesday evening, 8th 
December, by the delivery of an Anniversary 
Address by Rosert Ross, Esq. 

The address was written with much beauty 
and correctness of language; and delivered ina 
As is 
usual with all public performers, the speaker 


very distinct and satisfactory manncr. 


opened his address with a lengthy excuse for 
his inability, want of time, opportunity, and so 
on. This, of all other faults in a public speak- 
er, we most sincerely condemn, ‘The univer- 
sality of this practice, has deprived us of al] 
patience; and when we hear a performer com- 
mence with an excuse, we are at once sickened 
and disgusted, and unfit to listen to the balance 
How foolish it is to offer 


excuses for the performance of a duty volun- 


of his composition. 


tarily accepted, and promised to be performed! 
All public performers should endeavor to avoid 
this fault. 

Mr. Robb then spoke, in his address, on sev- 
eral subjects most natural, he said, to be called 
to mind, while celebrating an American Anni- 
versary. They were, the flight of our pilgrim 
fathers from persecutions in their own country, 
to the wilds of America; the Revolutionary war; 
the unjust treatment received by the aboriginees 
from the national government; and the abolition 
of slavery in the District of Columbia. ‘These 
subjects we thought too trite for an interesting 
address; and some of them even too partizan. 
The ability with which he handled his subjects, 
atoned, in a great measure, for the injudicious- 
ness of ther selection. 

The address, with its few faults, was very 
good; and could not but have well satisfied the 
respectable audience assembled to hear it. 


Henry Instirure Cevesration.—Afier the 
severe, and to us disagreeable criticism, with 
which we were in justice compelled to notice 
one or two of the performers at the Menry In- 
stitute’s late celebration, we hoped to never 
again be required to perform a like unpleasant 
duty. But, contrary to our wishes, we are once 
more called to the task; and notwithstanding 
our threatened punishment by those who need- 
lessly were offended at our last month’s criti- 
cism, we will boldly censure, without an undue 
restraint, when such censure is merited, These 
ranting bragagdocios and Don Quixotte bravos, 
need not think to frighten us from our course 
of duty by their empty threats, as we are de- 
termined to still pursue the same course of free 
Such 
persons as think themselves wronged by our 
criticisms, need only apply ina gentlemanly 
manner for retribution; and if found deserving, 


and impartial criticism as heretofore. 
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it will willingly be given them. When shown 
us by any gentleman that we have unjustly cen- 
sured him, we will freely make all the requisite 
explanations, in the next number of our paper. 
But these brawling bullies, to whom we before 
alluded, need never expect to obtain from us, by 
their threats, aught else than our supremest 
contempt. 

Enough of this; and now to the business of 
our article. In last month’s notice of the Hen- 
ry Institute’s celebration, we highly eulogised 
the Anniversary Address delivered by Mr. Joun 
P. Giass. And indeed the address was well 
worthy of praise, and very creditable to its 
author. 
ed much honor on the distinguished individual 
who wrote it; allhough we have since discover- 
ed that. the original author and late declaimer 
are two distinct and separate personages. 

The duty we have thus perfurmed, in expos- 
ing the plagiarism of public performers, is any 
thing but agreeable with our own feelings; more 
especially so in the present instance, as the two 
gentlemen whom we have spoken of, are among 
the number of our personal acquaintances; and 


nothing can be more inconvenient and _ perplex- | 


ing than friendship on one side, and duty on the 
other; each claiming our choice. Believing it 
best, on every occasion, to follow the strict rules 
of justice, regardless of any consequence, we have 
determined to act with an unwavering imparti- 
ality; and confide in the good sense of those we 
criticise, not to materially offend them. 

An apology is due to Mr. Long, for the criti- 
cism given in our last number on his declama- 
tion. This part of the performance we did not 
witness ourself} and therefore depended upon 
the opinion of others, who heard him declaim, 
We have since learned, from competent judges, 
that our notice of his declamation was couched 
in stronger terms of censure than he actually 
deserved. As we are willing to do justice to 
every one, as far as possible, we make this state- 
ment for the exoneration of Mr. Long. 





“THe Moriox” is the title of a new literary 
publication, of which we have just received the 
first (January) number. It is of exactly the 
same size as the Messencer, and entirely filled 
with original matter. 

The typographical appearance of the paper is 
far from being prepossessing; and displays the 
contents to a very puor advantage. This, the 
editors say, will be remedied, as soon as suitable 
type can be procured by the publishers, 

Some of the articles inserted in the present 
number are very well written; while others of 
them are not quite so creditable. But consider- 
able allowance should be made for the many 
disadvantages labored under in publishing the 
first number of a periodical exclusively filled 
with original communications. 

Published monthly, in Crawfordsville, In- 
diana, by W. H. Wess, and edited by F. L. 
Mappox and O. Jounson. Price, fifty cents 
per annum. 


{ 
The address was excellent, and reflect- 
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NapoLeon.—Ambition! how greatly that pas- 
sion controls the actions of man, and regulates 
the motions of the world! But few—compara- 
| tively few—are free from its power. Through 
all grades and walks of life it treads, casting 
| the effects of its influence on every thing around. 
| When once it has entered the mind of man, it 
contends for an unlimited, unrestricted sway; 
and ceases not its endeavors until such has been 
obtained. When once possessed of that univer- 
sal power, it drives}him on to the madest excess- 
es, nor is ever satisfied, however successful. 
Alexander, although the conquerer of the 
whole then known world, wept that there were 
none others to conquer. Unlimited power sati- 
ated not the thirstings of his ambition; but he 
even wept that he could not go on conquering, 
when there was nothing left for him to con- 
quer. 

This passion is susceptible of two opposite 
ends. When the promptings of ambition in a 
virtuous mind aim at noble and virtuous deeds, 
it is then the means of accomplishing much for 
| the benefit of mankind, and the good of the 


| 


| world. But when ambition aims at personal 











| aggrandizement; when it fills the mind with 
a thirst for power, it then heaps wretchedness 
and misery on the whole Universe, 

What great example of personal ambition is 
furnished to the world in the wonderful career 
of Napoleon! Lust of power, and thoughts of 
usurpation may lurk ia the deceitful bosoms of 
those nobles who are stationed around the 
monarch’s throne; and they may wrench the 
| sceptre from his hand, and place on their own 
| heads the crown of royalty, without awaken- 
ing feelings of great surprise within us. But 
| when a Jow-born subject turns an anxious eye 

to the throne, and dreams of there establishing 
his power, we laugh at the folly of his vain 
conceit. When that subject does brave the in- 
| tervening dangers, between the low state in 
| which he was born, and the high one to which 

he aspires; when we see him so brave of heart, 
| and deterinined in his purpose as to declare 
| Open war—we cannot but be surprised at his 
| boldness, however few we think his chances of 
/success. When that ambitious revolter has 
been crowned with success, and grasps, as his 
reward, the dear object of his ambition, and 
wears it in safety, and with power, how amaz- 
| ed must we be! and how startling such an evi- 
dence of the power of ambition; and such an 
example of the seeming impossibilities it is able 
to accomplish! 











Yet such was the ambition of Napoleon; and 
such was the task his masterly genius accom. 
plished. That ambition must have been fierce. 


ly burning; and that thirst for power must have 
been excecdingly great, that would induce a 
man to undertake such—and overcome such 
difficulties as it was Napoleon’s fate to experi- 
Yes, this great man contended success- 
fully against the united forces of Europe, until 
defeated on the plains of Waterloo! 


ence. 
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ANNIVERSARY oF THE CaatTuaM Literary In- 
STITUTE.—The Second Anniversary of the 
Chatham Literary Institute will be celebrated 
by a public exhibition, on Tuesday, 26th Janu- 
ary, inst., in Philo Hall. The following are the 
order of exercises und performers. 


Anniversary Address,......1. B. Livineston. 
Original Essay,........James A. CREIGHTON. 
Original Oration,........--- F. P. Tuomrson. 
Debaters,—L. B. Brown, and Rosert Brack. 

The Second Anniversary of the JEFFrErson 
InstiTUTE will be held in the West Ward Pub- 
lic School Room, Tuesday evening, Feb. 9th. 
The performers are as fullow: 


Anniversary Address,........W. WILKINSON. 
Eulogy on Jefferson,.......+J. H. GALLaGuer: 
Esssay,...2.ceccecesevcees Le J. GALLAGHER. 
Declamation,.......00++see++.L. W. M’Kee. 


W. E. Strrrnenson, 


H. Mason, 
Debate,.. Exi WEtLEVER. 


A. S. Dirwiter, 





Eratra.—On the first page, third column, 
fiftieth line from the top, instead of the word 
“Jess,” read, more. Our compositor attributes 
this mistake entirely to the noisy tinkling of 
sleigh-bells, which have been gliding past his 
window for the last few days; and positively 
avers that it was not. owing to an absence of 
mind. “Mistakes will happen,” he says. 





To Corresponpents.—“ Afar in the Desert,” 
a poem, by “N. W. W.,” is necessarily omitted 
in our present number, for want of room; but 
will appear in our next. 

A part of “Public Virtue,” by “Horatious,” 
will be found in another page. 
will be published next month. 


The remainder 


We return our thanks to “Tekeli,” for his 
excellent favor; and as he will see, have availed 
ourself of the privilege he granted us. We 
would be pleased to hear from him often. 


“The Summit of Human Perfection,” an al- 
legory, by “Jewfinwick, Esq.,” has been receiv- 
ed, and will be inserted in our February num- 
ber. 


Why is our old correspondent “Ralpheus” so 
long silent? If he cannot find time or oppor. 
tunity to furnish us with some poetical com- 
munications, we hope he will at least continue 
his excellent articles on “Music.” 








For the Literary Messenger. 


AN EVENING’S ADVENTURES. 





BY ALCYPHION. 





The cheerful light of smiling day 

Was hid behind the clouds of night, 
As far the sun had passed away, 

That shone but lately fair and bright. 


The laboring swain had reached bis home, 
And sat beside the blazing fire; 

While merry babes, with prattling tone 
Did cheer the heart of their fond sire, 
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The stars shone out with brilliant blaze, 
As if their ligh could overcome 

The brightness of the dazzling rays 
Reflected by the noon-day sun. 


The moon hung forth, in lamp-like style, 
To light the wrial walks above; 

But would her beams cast down the while, 
A halo on the walks of love. 


A deadly stillness reigned around; 
Except, perhaps, some boisterous wight, 
Whoin his revels had been found, 
When closed the sable garb of night— 


But homeward, now, was on his way, 

And passed with staggering stcp along; 
Now singing out a merry lay, 

In strengihened accents—stirring strong. 


Anon he’d end his jolly stave, 
And with a grace I can’t define, 
Like great Demosthenes would rave, 
In flowing eloquence sublime. 


The Temperance men he would abuse, 
And vow their cause must shortly fall; 

The gesture, then, that he would use 
Would be to—in the gutter sprawl! 


And there he'd groaning, snoring, lie, 
His cares wrapt up in sound repose; 
Until a Charlie, passing by, 
Would hear the music of his nose. 


When cuffed awhile with Charlie’s stick, 
By which awakened to his rights; 
He deals, in turn, his heavy licks; 


Then off to jail he quick must go, 
To ruminate, in great despair, 
O’er fallen freedom, now so low 
That he’s caged up for drinking beer. 


*T was thus that sweetly smiling day 
Had laid aside her robes of light; 
And had assumed, without delay, 
Her homely sleeping gown of night. 


Now, inky pen, obey my will, 

And quick describe in pleasing song 
How I enjoyed that evening still, 

And how I jogged myself along. 


I had been sitting all alone, 
Upon a chair before the fire; 

While far away my thoughts did roam— 
(For solitude will thoughts inspire.) 


I dwelt awhile upon the state 
Of man, while in this “vale of tears;” 
In which he has been doomed by fate 
To linger out a few short years. 


Yes, years; that seeming not content 
With having made them short and few— 
(Her mind on man’s destruction bent;) 
Must make them years of misery, too. 


I turned me from the sickening sight 
Of man’s misfortunes here below, 

Tv scenes more pleasing, gay, and bright, 
But which our fancies only know. 


I thought upon the poet’s dream; 
Where fancy fills the magic bow], 
And love and friendship brightly beam, 

To lighten up with joy the soul, 





But’s vanquish’d now by numerous knights. 





— 
But soon it vanished from my sight; 

And had but made my sorrow more; 
Just like a passing meteor bright, 

‘That leaves us darker than before. 


To free myself from thoughts of gloom, 
That weighed my heart with saddening 
care, 
I ushered forth to view the moon, 
And feel the evening’s balmy air. 


I passed along in careless mood; 
My mind relieved to take its bent; 

And fly from thought to thought it would, 
Upon no single theme intent. 


While loosely thus I walked along, 
My ear was greeted with astrain 
Of tendcr serenading song, 
Sung by some love-bewildered swain. 


To find this bard I searched around, 
(All other thoughts by me forgot,) 

Until the music’s pleasing sound 
Did charm me to the chosen spot. 


And there he stood, with looks of pain, 
His eye upturned in anxious gaze 

Towards a curtained window frame, 
Where no kind vigil-light did blaze. 


His eye still kept its pensive route; 
While he his hands in madness wrung; 

And thus he poured his sorrows out— 
And thus to her he saw not, sung: 


SERENADE. 
Arise, my love, arise, 
Anismile upon thy lover, 
As here, beneath the skies, 
Around thee he doth hover. 
Oh! ease this aching heart; 
Destroy all sad foreboding; 
And here avow thou art 
His true iove—ever loving. 


He hushed awhile, but saw no light 
Approach the window where he gazed; 
Thea, quite forlorn, the luckless wight 
Gave vent the thoughts with which he 
blazed. 


SERENADE, 


The miser may love the high heaps of his gold, 
Which set all his thoughts in a whirl; 

But nothing the bent of my mind can withhold 
Like the smiles of my bony sweet girl. 


The heart of the merchant may go with his ship, 
As its sails to the wind they unfurl; 

But over such pleasures my fancy docs skip, 
To the smiles of my bony sweet girl. 


The pocts may warble of black and blue eyes, 
And egual white teeth to the pearl; 

But leave I their rubies and various dyes 
or the smiles of my bony sweet girl. 


Let moralists talk of the dangers of love; 
All their lessons far from me I hurl; 
For never can censured in heaven above, 
Be the smiles of my bony sweet girl. 


But soon was hushed the minstrel’s air, 
And consternation reigned profound; 

For bull-dogs’ growl gave warning fair 
For both to leave the dangerous ground, 


I quickly left my hiding-place, 
From whence I saw what this reveals; 
While did the swain, his path retrace, , 
With bull-dogs roaring at his heels, 


(To be continued.) 
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Years, months, and days exist, as when the sun 
First rose on earth, and shed his brilliant light; 
The same in story as when first begun 
Improvement’s sway, in its unconquered 
might. 
Nations have risen—prospered in their age, 
Then passed like shauows down the stream 
of ‘Time; 
Learning lus flourished with the studious sage, 
And glowed with splendor in the drearcst 
clime. 


Rome, Carthage, Greece, were not the boundless 
world, 
Although they triumphed in the ranks of war; 
Nor boasting EXgypt—all alike were hurled 
Bencath the wheels of fell destruction’s car. 
A fairer clime was ushercd into view, 
Where freodom’s eagle spreads her grey- 
plumed wings; 
A land which nations sunk and never knew: 
And such the clime my muse with pleasure 
sings. 


The gleaming light Columbus first beheld 
Far shining o’er the placid ocean deep, 
With magic ardor every breast impelled, 
And 1oused the weary sailor from his sleep. 
“Land! land in sight!’ was shouted from the 
mast, 
And famished seamen caught th’ inspiring 
strain; 
“Land ! land!” was borne upon the murmuring 
blast, 
‘And heirts were gladdened which had sunk 
in pain. 


Ah! who not {cel as great Columbus felt, 
When words like these were wafted to his ear? 
His heart-cords like the glittering snow-drop 
melt, 
And courses down his manly cheek a tear. 
A world discovered!—millions yet will bless 
The name of him who struggled hard with 
fate; 
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“Where they may rear the standard of the soul, 
Without distinction of a name or sect, 

And worship God unbiassed by control— 
Commanding ever an unfeigned respect. 


Changes, ’tis true, have even here occurred; 
Prospects brig!it and dreary have arose; 
Defeated parties, chagrined, have demurred; 
Yet, scldom have their passions come to blows. 
States firmly bound together, prosper here, 
And statesmen stand our ramparts to protect; 
No foreiyn powers strike our hearts with fear; 
Our flug t:iemphant, awes them with respect. 


Great God of love! protect us from each foe 
That wou'd presume to pluck our standard 
down! 
Defend our nation from an unkind blow! 
And oh! defend it from a kingly crown! 
Be thou its buckler—thou its shield and guard— 
Be thou its friend, and never will it fall! 
Inspire with wisdom every zealous bard 
Who writes for freedom, should his country 
call. 


And suc!: a country!’ Who would not partake 

Of joys like those which crown its every 
hearth? 

Who would not, with the martial note, awake, 
And battle for its humblest spot of earth? 

No tree which decks its mountuins, shall decay 
Bencath the struke of any tyrant hand; 

But freedom’s sun shall light each smiling day, 
And dwell forever in our native land! 
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THE FOREST CHILD IN THE STORM. 





BY JEWFINWICK, ESQ. 





A voice came forth from the forest’s deep gloom, 

‘That thrilled to the soul of a child’s sad doom: 

And the raging tempest bore on that sound 

‘Y’o the mother’s heart, in deep anguish bound. 

She rushed through the storm her offspring to 

save 

From Death’s cold grasp, and a watery grave: 

On! haste, mother! haste to thy child! 


The storm raged high, and the lightning all | 


bright 


| Swift flashed through the gloom of that fearful | 


night; 
The thunder rolled wide with an awful moan, 
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She pressed him close to her swollen breast, 
And on his pale cheek one last kiss impressed: 
Oh! weep, mother! weep for thy child! 
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THE WIDOW WOODS. 





BY MASSARONI. 


CHAPTER I. 


Commencing like most stories, by the introduc- 
tion of one of the principal characters. 


There dwelt, in the western part of Pennsyl- 
vania, in a thickly settled neigi:borhood, an old 
lady, familiarly termed “the widow Woods;” 
whose temper—if tradition does not do her 
injustice—corresponded with that of ‘the witch 
of Ender,’ or equally ferocious Tullia, daughter 
of the Roman king. ‘Those of the widow's neigh- 
bors who had been unfortunate enough to incur 
her displeasure, were inclined to believe the 
foregoing comparison too mild; and, consequent- 
ly, there “sprung up a sect” which, in contra- 
distinction, christened her “a shrew untamed.” 

Whether or not Mrs. Woods deserved this 
uncharitabie distinction, we will not stop to in- 
quire. Probably those who spoke derogatory of 
her, envied her comfortable circumstances in 
life; (for the past teaches us that envy has ex- 
isted ever since the fall of Eve;) and taking 
opportunity from her aristocratic mode of living, 
magnified her failures. However this may be, 
“the widow Woods” certainly was not an angel 
in diposition, as our story will prove. 

She was by no means quarrelsome with 
her neighbors; her sourness of temper was 
confined more particularly to her own domicil; 
which was certainly “a consummation devoutly 
to be wished,” so far as they were concerned. 
But as respected the inmates of her own dwel- 
ling, 


“There was little pleasure in the house 
When Mrs. Woods was there.” 


“The widow Woods” resided in an almost 
new two story brick house, situate in the centre 
of'a rich farm; and possessed every luxury in 
abundance which could tend to make life agree- 
able. In the rear of her dwelling was a large 
orchard, thickly interspersed with fruit trees of 
every kind pertaining to the climate; which, in 
their season, yiclded their kinds pleutifully. 
The barn yard was continually animated by the 
crowing of cocks, quacking of ducks, lowing of 
kine, the lazy grunt of the pig, together with 
the shrill notes of the guinea-hen and peacock, 
intermingled with the pe, pe, of the turkey. 
A wide extended meadow, viewed from the par- 
lor window, exhibited a still more pleasing sight. 


And yct how few were willing to caress, 


| Cattle, in groups of five and six, were scattered 
When they beheld the man who was so great! 


And the winds rushed past with a deathly tone; | h i : dari . h 
The rain poured down on each vale and each | ‘rough its wide boundaries, grazing on the 


hill rich pasturage; while a dozen sleek young 

ill, - . 

Let us remember, and award the mced And the child’s swect voice was faint calling | }oTses hg with them, or pat ich 
Of praise to him who merits it in song, still: Oe a re 


rose to obstruct thir speed. 

The reader will not wonder, then, that the 
old bachelor should sigh when he passed, and 
Close couched by the side of an ancient oak— gazed “a Chis "scene of ee — 
O mother! thy sweet boy sits weeping there, | 2W°"° . hat. they meee a yee 1 4 a —, 
In the last sad pangs of extreme despair; And many a tender-hearted one, ha ne, see 
He had sought that place, as if there to find solved te cast aside his hatred for the ‘sex, and 
A shelter froin cold and the boisterous wind: become as tay Tada = a that he might 

Oh! haste, mother! haste to thy child! woo and win the lady and her riches; and this 

, * | resolution, no doubt, would have been acted up 

to, by some one of those who had taken it, had 
‘not scandal, “with her thousand tongues,” bes- 
towed on the widow such an unenviable fame 


for being a woman of “weighty words and mighty, 
deeds.” 


Despite Yespucious, who would claiin the deed Oh! haste, mother! haste to thy child! 
And honors; though he knew they did belong 
Unto another. Oh! value well the prize, 
For God has given us the sacred boon-- 
The gift of freedom! Let us, then, despise 
The thought of parting with the blessing 
soon. 


Afar in the woods, by a gentle brook, 





Amcrica! the land of wealth and fame, TT; ri 5 eet Sclid tnnd't 
Saye a ; wen ue mother went forth, and she found her son; 
Is the fair offspring of the hopeless cruize: But he knew her not; his spirit was gone; 
His bosom had ceased with sorrow to sigh; 


His spirit was borne up beyond the sky. 


Religion’s sceptre holds a lasting reign; 
This is the soil oppression’s people choose— 
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These domestic comforts were not eye-sores 
to the old bachelor alone; for, besides having a 


‘son aged twenty-two years, Mrs. Woods had 


also a couple of daughters, who were esteemed 
the “prettiest and wittiest” girls within five 
miles ride. No apple-butter frolic nor quilting- 
party was made to which they were not invit- 
ed; and if they could noi attend on the evening 
appointed, the time was almost invariably alter- 
ed to suit their convenience. Such a thing as 
starting “the button,” or “dear sister Phebe,” 
was entirely out of the question, unless one of 
the Misses Woods was present to perform it. 

The old lady herself, was particularly and 
peculiarly opposed to all parties, and at times 
could not be prevailed upon to give her daugh- 
ters leave of absence. When the case assumed 
a doubtful aspect, their brother Robert’s aid 
was called in, to whose superior tact the mother 
was frequently compelled to yicld; muttering 
peevishly that ‘they might go this time, but that 
they need never ask her again.’ 





CHAPTER It. 


In which the old mazim in relation to a woman's 
tongue, is verified. 

An excitement was prodaced in the section 
of country where the Woods family resided, by 
the sudden appearance of a placard posted on 
the most conspicuous trees and fence corners 
which fringed the national highway, and dis. 
tributed around among the private dwellings, 
couched in language something like the follow- 
ing: 

‘Notice—The undersigned, lately from Butler 
county, contemplates opening a Singing-School 
in the meeting-house on the farm of Mr. > 
on the first Monday evening of October, if a 
sufficient number of subscribers can be procur- 
ed by that time to justify the undertaking. 
Terms, $3 per quarter; ladies gratis. 

J. Mapison Dise. 

A singing school was a rare thing in that 
neighborhood; and when the substance of this 
card had gained publicity among the young 
men, they appeared to possess but one deter- 
mination; which was, to sustain Mr. Dike in 
his undertaking, though it should cost each in- 
dividual a dollar more than the terms demanded. 
This was a magnanimous resolve, and worthy 
of those who made it. They hastened to seek 
the singing-master, and enrolled their names on 
his subscription list; so that before one week 
had elapsed after the first appearance of the 
notice, more than the required number had en- 
listed in the cause. It only remained now to 
secure the consent of the dame, and patronage 
of the younger members of the Woods family, 
for the school’s establishment to be permanent. 

Mr. Dike availed himself of the first oppor- 
tunity to pay them a visit. The day being 
favorable, he appeared before the door of “the 
widow Woods,” and knocked for entrance. It 
was opened by Robert, who, having returned 
the very gracious bow of the stranger, invited 
him in, and, as is usual on such occasions, prof- 
fered him a seat; remarking that the day was 
‘a fine one’ for that season. 

“You are probably acquainted with the object 
of my visit, sir?” said the singing teacher, as 
he crossed his legs, and unbuttoned his coat for 
a confab. 

‘*No, sir; I am not.” 

“My name is James Maptson Dire, born and 
edicated in Connecticut; formerly a singing 
teacher in most of its principal villages; but lat- 
terly from Butler county, where I was likewise 
a Professor of Music. Ona tower to the West, 
I was solicited to tarry in this neighborhood 
durin’ the winter season, and establish a school. 
My cards have been dis——”’ 
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“We received one,” interrupted Robert; “and 


‘Lheartily approve of the design.” 


“And I as heartily dis-approve of it!” vocifer- 
ated “the widow;” who began to consider that 
she had remained mutea sufficient length of time; 
entering the door in a flurry, outside of which | 
she had been standing, and dropping a courtesy. 

Mr. Dike was very mannerly, having read 
Chesterfield more than half through, and when | 











try, as it has long since been into those of 
Germany.” 

Here the indefatigable Mr. Dike stopped to 
| take breath; and clearing his throat was about 
to proceed, when he was checked by the fiery 
| dame, who raised her languishing eyes upon 
| his eloquent countenance, and told him 
“He need say nothing further, for she did 


he turned his head over the left shoulder, and | recollect of reading the passages just quoted, in 


beheld a lady in the act of obesience, he rose in 
great haste to return the salutation; neglecting 


to catch his chair, which fell on a favorite cat, 


and sent her mewing into a corner. He blush- 
ed, and having waited till “the widow” drew 
up a chair, again seated himself, when the con- 
versation was resumed. 


“I know of no benefits that will result to my | 


children from running across the fields at night 
to singing school. And I never knew any per- 
son who could learn habits of industry and 
economy, by pursuing such a course.” 
“Madam!” answered the school-teacher, as- 


tonished at so sudden an out-break in a lady; | 


and turning the corner of his eye towards Rob- 
ert, in order to observe if there was any change 
in his countenance—(there was none; for he, by 
the experince of twenty-two years, had become 
completely familiarzed to “female thunder’’)— 


“Madam! your daughters will receive their in- | 
structions gratis; and ladies are at all times | 


imprevin’ while a part of their attention is de- 


voted to so virtuous and eleratin’ an acconip- | 
lishment! When we consider how many great | 


minds have been engaged in the study of music, 
and the many advantages arisin’ to society in 
general, from its cultivation, we are more than 
ever induced to urge it on folks; and particu- 
larly the risin’ generation. Music may be 
considered an emination from the gods; for Ap- 
ollo calmed the mind of Jove when it became 
excited, by the soothin’ strains of his Lyre; and 
Pan is said to have been the inventor of the 


harmon——” 


“Apollo and his pan are no arguments in 
favor of my son and daughters neglecting their 
work, and wearing out their clothes by ranting 
through the neigborhood. There is Eliza Love, 
whose stockings are out at the heel, and whose 
father has been compelled to mortgage his farm 
to support his extravagant children—she has 
become famous as 2 night-visiter; instead of re- 
maining at home and working, that her father 
may be enabled to pay a 

“‘Mother;” interposed Robert, who anticipated 
the manner in which the scene might close— 
“please keep cool; and never mention the Love 
family as an example for your children, who 
are too proud to suffer a comparison.” 

By this time the singing-teacher had prepar- 
ed himself for another speech. During the in- 
terregnum he had time to fortify himself with 
stronger proofs; and discovering that his antag- 
onist was extremely conscientious in what she 
said, he struck out on a new track. Rising 
from his seat, and drawing himself up at full 
length, he extended his left arm with an open 





hand, and elevating the right on an angle of 


forty degrees, with all the fingers closed except 
the front one, he continued: 

“The Scriptures abound with evidence of the 
propriety—nay, necessity of learnin’ sacred 
music. David enjoins it upon us to “sing a 
new psalm unto the Lord;” to “make a joyful 
noise before Him;” the children of Israel, when 
they had passed through the Red Sea, raised 
their voices in full chorus unto the Lord, for 
preservin’ their lives. Wesley, Bethooven, Han- 
del, Mozart, Haydn, were all great men, and 
proficients in this noble science. Music is now 
bein’ jntroduced into the schools of this coun- 


| the Scriptures; and whatever they justified, was 
law with her.” 

The fact was, Mrs. Woods had been completely 
captivated with the language and appearance of 
the singing-teacher; more than with the argu- 
ments he had produced. Mr. Dike perceived 
this, and bethought himself, for the second time 
in his life, of love. He had been in love in ear. 
ly days, with a “fancy milliner,” and believed 

the passion was reciprocated; but when he had 
_ mustered up sufficient courage to propose—cruel 
| totell!—she informed him that she was engaged! 
| ‘This was an unkind cat, and one from which 
| Mr. Dike had never wholly recovered; and he 
| made a vow ever afterwards to loathe the name 
| of woman; which vow was soon after forgotten. 
| Robert had retired from the room, so that the 
conversation was now conducted between “the 
widow” and the singing-teacher. 

“Come, Mrs. Woods,” he resumed, after a 
pause of a moment, in a very smiling manner, 
“IT will expect to see your children at my 
schvol; and, depend upon it, you will not have 
any reason to regret that you gave your consent, 
| By the by, may I not hope that you will hone: 
us with your presence.” 





| 


“The widow’s” heart was half gone before, 
and now she lost the whole. Blushing up to 
the forehead, she modestly articulated, 

“Thank you; but—but it is almost too late in 
life for me to think of such a thing.” 

“Not at all, Mrs. Woods; you are plenty 
young, and I am confident that you are hand- 
some enough.” 


Then followed halfa dozen blushes, when 
Mr, Dike, having succeeded beyond his most 
distant expectations, departed; after having been 
urgently solicited to pay another visit as soon 
as convenient. 


(To be continued.) 
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TO MISS E M 


Remember, that thy life is short, 
And transient all its joys; 

Thine hours of bliss, tho’ much they be, 
Are yain and idle toys. 





Remember, that to gain the port 
Of an immortal bliss, 

Confide in Christ, thine only friend 
In times of deep distress. 


Remember, that religion is 
To mortals here below, 

A light to guide their erring feet— 
Their way to heaven show. 


Remember, too, when death shall come 
To bear thy soul away, 

’Tis then the Lord thy friend will be— 
To thee an only stay. 


Essex. 


Sao — 
——— 
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